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SEA-COAST AND SHORES OF CILICIA.—No. XI. 
RAMLAH ,OR ARIMATHZZA, AND ASKELON. 





RAMLAH, 


“ My heart rejoiceth in the Lord, mine horn is exalted in the Lord; my 
mouth is enlarged over mine enemies, because I rejoice in thy salvation.” 
(1 Sam. ii. 10.) Thus commenced Hannah’s grateful song of thanks- 
giving, when after, “in bitterness of soul she prayed unto the Lord and 
wept sore,” “and returned and came to their house at Ramah,” and “ she 
bare a son and called his name Samuel.” (1 Sam. i.) Ramah, or Ari- 
mathzea, or, as it is now called, Ramlah, is a pleasant little town, situated 


on the borders of the plain of Sharon, surrounded by extensive olive 
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plantations, orchards, and vineyards, and on the high road from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem, not above three hours’ pleasant ride from the former town. 
Our caravan, on quitting Jaffa, consisted of a motley assemblage of people, 
from almost all parts of the world, mounted on a variety of beasts of 
burthen, from the tall unsightly camel to the shambling little donkey, all 
spe eding onward, anxious to reach the town of our destination before night 
obs close in around us, and render it no easy matter for so many way- 
farers to procure lodgings for man and beast at a place that could boast 
of but small accommodations for either. ‘The road was admirable, so 
smooth and level that carriages might easily ply from Jaffa to Ramlah 
with hardly a rut to interrupt their progress. Here was an excellent op- 
portunity for the better-mounted gentlemen to display their skill in horse- 
manship; and a few grey-bearded old Turks, officers attached to the 
garrison at Jerusalem, kept curvetting about on their handsome Arabian 
horses to the no small annoyance and alarm of the more timid riders of 
our party, whose miserable hacks or incorrigible donkeys, in ludicrous 
efforts to outrival the splendid actions and swiftness of the Arabians, 
trotted, kicked, plunged, and eventually contrived to deposit their terrified 
burthens amidst a clattering of pots and pans, luckily without much 
damage to their persons, on the soft sandy soil of the plains. Amongst 
our party we numbered men, women, and children, of almost every age, 
from the withered-up old man of seventy to the helpless infant of seventeen 
months; Jews and Jewesses, in uncouth costumes, from parts beyond the 
Balkan Mountains; the heavy-turbaned Armenian, the sparingly-clad 
Egyptian, Copts and Maronites; Greeks from Cyprus and the Archi- 
pelago; a banker from Cilicia, a Beyrout merchant, German nondescripts, 
Italian refugees, Parisian dandies, the straw-hatted citizen of New York, 
the bronzed Indian officer, a London cockney, and a monk from Spain. 
These were to be reckoned amongst the caravan of pilgrims: and besides 
these, perched high up in the air, or peeping over the side of immense 
panniers, were women closely muffled up and veiled, and children of all ages 
and sizes. As we pressed forwards towards R: alah, the cool breeze of the 
evening swept across the plain, bearing with it the delicious odour of the 
freshly: mown hay, which was stacked in plentiful cones all over the fields 
as far as we could see on either side. Larks were hovering high up in the 
air, singing their vespers sweetly in the solitude of evening. Save our 
own party we encountered not a soul; and the sun was just setting, as far 
away before us in the horizon we.espied the tall minarets of Ramlah, and 
a little to the right of it, standing out boldly against the dark background 
formed ‘by a \perfect forest of olive trees, @ —— shaped and very 
ancient watch-tower, mow nearly in rnins, ‘but whieh nted a fine land- 
mark by which to guide our horses through'the quickly deepening haze of 
evening, towards the old town of Arimathwa. The town itself had but 
few handsome features to present as viewed from this aspect: there were 
some stately ruins that looked much, in the uncertain light of evening, 
like turreted castles of yore, and a couple of handsome mosques, with tall 
and elegantly-shaped minarets; but beyond this, nothing worthy of note. 
The houses of the inhabitants were low and flat-roofed, excluding effec- 
tually from our view the interior arrangements of the courtyards; the 
streets were a monstrous line of rough and coarsely whitewashed walls ; but 
trees, in great variety, were abundant, and the immediate outskirts were 
thickly hemmed in with impenetrable hedges of the prickly pear. A few 
women, clad in long loose blue gowns, with frightful gauze masks which 
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concealed most of their features, were assembled round a rude little oven, 
baking the wafery bread in common use in these countries, and feeding 
the fire from a high pile of thorny brushwood, which blazed up so quickly 
and burnt out so speedily that the oven required a continuous supply. 
Here then was an apt illustration of the words of the inspired Psalmist, 
“They are quenched as the fire of thorns” (Psalm exviii. 12); and what 
says the preacher? (Eccles, vii. 6), “ As the crackling of thorns under a 
pot, so is the laughter of the fool: this also is vanity.” We alighted 
under the heavy, sombre walls of the Latin convent, and, ringing, were at 
once admitted, and cheerfully invited to partake of the hospitalities of the 
monks. Ramlah produces much excellent wine and olive oil: its olives 
are also superior to those we had heretofore met ; but in other respects it is 
wholly insignificant in a commercial point of view. Its population was 
reckoned by the monks at somewhere above 3,000 souls, mostly Turks and 
Fellahs, with a few Copts and Christians of the Greek church; but barely 
a night passes over without the population being augmented by from fifty 
to a hundred pilgrims, going to or coming from the Holy City, many of 
whom find shelter within the spacious walls of the convent. 

“ Joseph of Arimathea, an honourable counsellor which also waited for 
the kingdom of God” (Mark xv. 43), was born and lived, and, we sup- 
pose, died within the walls of this town, which evidently in those days was 
a flourishing city ; its name is perpetuated, and must endure throughout 
all ages, as the birthplace of the good man who “ went in boldly unto 
Pilate, aud craved the body of Jesus,” 

The next morning we were up with the first light of day, for, truth to 
say, notwithstanding all the kindness of our numerous hosts, sleep never 
condescended to visit our eyes, so intense had the heat been, so great the 
havoc committed by legions of ;fleas and other uncomfortable bed-com- 
panions, with whose society we would most cheerfully have dispensed. 
Passing through the town in the quiet.early hour of morning, the inhabit- 
ants were all hushed in slumber; cocks were crowing loudly for their 
liberty, geese cackling, and just as we reached the fountain on the out- 
skirts of the town, the first do@r opened that morning in Ramlah (except- 
ing that at the convent) ereaked heavily upon its hinges, and out came a 
perfect guy of a woman, hot and yet flushed from her pillow, driving 
before her a whole posse of quadrupeds and birds, cows, goats, sheep, 
oxen, donkeys, ducks, geese, fowls.and ¢hiekens, all clamorously noisy and 
delighted at regaining their liberty once more. 

We soon left this noisy party far behind us: most of our last evening’s 
companions had gone.in an opposite direction, intending to visit Jerusalem. 
We were pursuing the road to Askelon: an|hour’s smart riding brought us 
within sight of the sea, and we were.as completely alone in that desolation 
of sand and brushwood as though we had been travelling for a month in 
the wilderness. Journeying forward we at length reached the sea-coast, 
and the cool ripple of the waves against ‘the sand was a pleasant and 
agreeable break to the stillness that had reigned around us in the morning. 
By -and-bye our solitude was pleasantly interrupted by the deep baying of 

shepherds’ dogs and the bleating of goats ; whilst, traversing an acute angle 
in the beach, “whose high sandy. promontory had excluded the flocks from 
our view, we found ourselves surrounded by countless goats and kids, 
browsing to their heart’s content on the thistles and briars that grew over 
the surface of the cliffs, and carefully teuded by a watchful goatherd and 
his shaggy dogs. The ruins of Askelon were now in sight; the refraction 
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from the sand and the glare of the sea were becoming quite intolerable ; 
added to which swarms of horseflies were annoying our animals to such 
an extent that they kicked and plunged in a most disagreeable fashion. 
We were not long in finding out amongst the ruins a pleasant shady spot 
where to spread our carpets, and some deliciously fresh milk, just drawn 
from the goats, was quite a luxurious addition to our simple meal of dried 
fruits and bread. We had now ocular demonstration in the mass of 
crumbling ruins around us, the flocks of goats that were feeding on the 
dreary waste, and the uncouth habitations of the goatherds, of the fulfil- 
ment of the words of prophecy: ‘ Askelon (shall be) a desolation! and the 
sea-coasts shall be dwellings and cottages for shepherds and folds for 
flocks.” (Zephaniah xi.) “ The cities of Aroer are forsaken: they shall 
be for flocks which shall lie down and none shall make them afraid.” 
(Isaiah xvii. 2.) Such to the letter is the fate of Askelon. Prowling 
about amongst its ruins we came upon the remains of an ancient wall and 
gateway, and by our sudden appearance as much alarmed as his unexpected 


presence had startled us, a solitary wayfarer, bound from Gaza to Jaffa, 
and who was leaning in a recumbent position against the walls of an old 
well, which afforded water for the parched traveller to quench his thirst. 
The accompanying sketch conveys an accurate idea of the costume and 
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attitude of this man—himself a Christian, as we may easily recognise by 
his white turban, and a native of the city of Nazareth. He soon entered 
into friendly conversation on perceiving that we were Europeans. He was 
by trade a hawker, and by his side, on the wall, his whole stock in trade, 
consisting principally of rosaries and relics from Jerusalem and Nazareth, 
were carefully packed up in a hourge, or pair of carpet bags, so exactly 
balanced in size and weight that they could conveniently be slung over 
his shoulders whenever he resumed his staff and journeyings. As he sold 
off his goods at the villages or towns he visited, the money he received, or 
else small pebbles, were put into the bag to make up for any deficiency 
in weight ; and he ‘thought himself extremely fortunate in having fallen in 
with us, as we speedily relieved him of many of the really elegantly-worked 
mother-o’-pearl shells, which he sold us at ridiculously cheap prices. Over 
his coarse silk shirt he wore a blue eotton vest, which was secured round the 
waist by a handsome red zinah, or silk scarf; his long loose trousers were 
of coarse brown holland, his ankles bare, his feet encased in red leather 
shoes that curled up at the tip, and he wore over all a loose brown coat, 
the skirts of which reached down to his heels; this and his red cap, con- 
cealed partly under the heavy folds of the white turban, completed the 
costume of this itinerant hawker from Nazareth. He soon after left us, 
and pursued his way towards Joppa, whilst we returned to our stronghold 
amongst the ruins, and reclining upon our comfortable carpets stared out 
upon the utter solitude of the place—‘* The burden of the desert of the 
sea.” 

“And Judah took Askelon with the coast thereof.” (Judges i. 18.) 
And a mighty city was Askelon, doubtless, in those days when “ Judah 


could not drive out the inhabitants of the valley because they had chariots 
of iron.” Save the goatherds’ huts and the pens for the flocks, the pros- 
trate shafts and crumbling arches, there is nothing left to record its once 
famed grandeur: the voice of man and the busy hum of the city is hushed ; 
but the owl in his happy solitude hoots forth his dismal note over the 
crumbling mounds of Askelon. 


THE TURKISH FAST OF RAMDAN. 


Tur new moon makes at twenty minutes after six this evening, and the 
whole Mahomedan population of the city of Aleppo are on the gui vive to 
know the exact minute, to a second, that the long and wearisome fast 
imposed upon them by the Koran is to commence. The month is June, 
and the heat intense: and when we remember that from sunrise to sunset 
these followers of Mahomet are forbidden, not only to taste of food and to 
abstain from the fumes of their much-loved tobacco, but likewise to abstain 
from tasting a drop of water, or any other liquid, let their thirst be ever 

so great, let their tongues cleave to the roofs of their mouths, we may 
then form some conception of the terrible nature of the penance "imposed, 

and easily conceive that it is not without many a gloomy foreboding of 
future sufferings that the children of Islam await the announcement from 
the minaret’s top. ‘The Cadi and the Mufti, with the assistance of the 
resident astronomer, have decided to a second the exact moment of the 
announcement ; the Imaumsare already assembled at their lofty stations on 
the various minarets ; the signal gun is fired, and from twenty different 
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mosques bursts simultaneously the beautiful but plaintive chant of the 
dervishes. Allah Ackbar! God is great! are the last words of the chant, 

as echoed and re-echoed from minaret to minaret, till the cadence of 
the voices melts gently into air, and all is stillness. The fast has begun, and 
thousands of bearded Turks may be now seen inside of mosques and outside ; 
in the streets and on the terrace-tops, spreading out their carpets, and 
going through their prescribed devotions. This night, and indeed every 
night until ‘the next new moon makes, the bazaars and the streets will 
present a lively and amusing scene ; night will be turned into day, and 
vice versa. For though restricted from suffering anything to enter their 
mouths, so long as the sun is above the horizon, Sol has no sooner set than 
carousals commence, which seldom, if ever, terminate before he has made 
his appearance in the east again. We hurry along through the bazaars ; 
bless us! what a number of lanterns and lights are to be seen on every 
side, and the sound of music, too ; merry-making in every direction! We 
stop opposite to a confectioner’s, and watch pile upon pile of delicious- 
looking sweetmeats disappear, as though by magic, down the throats of 
the sweet-toothed multitudes. Turks, Christians, and idolaters, are jostling 
each other to get at the good things. Next to the confectioner’s is a sherbet 
shop, a place where we may get a glass of deliciously-iced lemonade for 
something less than a halfpenny; on the sill of the shop windows are 
model fountains of sherbet, playing in huge china vases, and so contrived 
as to turn a miniature waterwheel, hung with little tinkling bells. If 
the heat of the weather has not already parched our lips, it is at any rate 
pleasant and cooling to stop and gaze for awhile at this miniature display 

of water-works ; but the press of the throng is mighty ; for besides men, 

women and children, horses, donkeys, camels, and mules, are continually 
passing to and fro, and not the least danger to be encountered is a nip on 
the heels from one of the many snarling curs that so infest the streets 
of Aleppo. The night is not propitious: we will come back again when 
the grand festival of the Beiram arrives ; and then, indeed, the bazaars are 
well worth the trouble of visiting. Meanwhile as we can eat and drink 
and sleep at whatever hours we choose; and moreover as the hour is late, 
hie we home like sober-minded people, and so to bed. The sultry heat of 
the night has detracted materially from our necessary rest, and we hail the 
first grey tinge of morning with unfeigned delight; not only because it 
enables us to escape from the uncomfortable atmosphere of a heated bed- 

room, but also because the summer morning in Aleppo is invariably 
attended with a delicious cool breeze, which blows from the desert, mvistened 
by the heavy dew of night. After sunrise, if this wind continues, it will 
blow as hot as the breath of a furnace; and long experience has taught us 
to know that when it does so continue, there is no chance of its abating for 
three days and three nights. We emerge from the still silent streets into 
the open country ; and, wending along the banks of a small canal, come to 
a spacious es coffee-house, where, this being the first day of the 
Moslem’s fast, great preparations are being made for the early reception of 
countless frequenters. Whole regiments of three-legged dwarfish stools are 
arranged in battle array in the open space in front of the coffee-house, and 
along | the banks of the rivulet. The sun will not rise for a good hour and 
a half yet; but every Turk in the city has already, he and all his house- 
hold, partaken of a sumptuous and substantial meal; and now they hurry 
down by dozens at a time to economize as much as they can the time 
allowed for smoking and drinking coffee; all the seats are speedily 
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,occupied, and besides a whole multitude are squatted upon the ground 
and each one is shouting angrily to the cafagee to bear a hand and supply 
him with a narghilee and a cup of coffee; although twenty lads are rushing 
to and fro, in obedience to the frequent calls, there are still many that 
have to be served, and time is creeping on rapidly ; so the most neg- 
lected get desperate, and rushing into the coffee-house, serve themselves to 
what they want, to the great indignation of the proprietor, and to the 
rapturous mirth of the already-served spectators. At length every Turk has 
got his narghilee or pipe, and partaken of his cup of coffee. There is not 
much conversation going on, for that would be losing precious time; but 
they smoke as though they were smoking for a match, and the demands 
for a fresh supply of coffee are frequent. Presently one devout old Moslem 
pulls out a very old-fashioned-looking watch, and proclaims, to the sorrow 
of the assembled smokers, that it wants only five minutes of sunrise. Smok- 
ing materials are laid by, the last cup of bitter coffee partaken of, and 
then the followers of the Prophet repair to the water’s-edge, and first go 
through their morning ablutions; then moving a little higher up where 
the water has not been contaminated, they go on all-fours, and bringing 
their mouths to a level with the water’s edge, take one long refreshing 
draught of water. The spectacle thus presented is truly ridiculous, remind- 
ing one forcibly of a troop of donkeys at water. This is the last drop of 
water permitted to enter their lips from this time till sunset in the evening. 
And now they all disperse to their various homes, and there, within the 
precincts of the harem, sleep till nigh upon mid-day. At noon they are 
compelled to attend at the mosques. The wind is blowing like the breath 
of a furnace as they pass through the streets, and they are exposed to its 
scorching effects the whole time that they are in the mosque. Coming 
home again with craeked lips and parched throats, at every second step 
they take they encounter venders of deliciously cool drinks—what a 
temptation! ‘Talk about travellers suffering martyrdom in the desert 
from lack of water—why these Turks travel through the desert every day 
of their lives so long as the Ramdan lasts ; they might as well be a hundred 
miles away from the nearest pond or river or well, as be suffering excru- 
ciating tortures from thirst, and still be unable, or rather say forbidden, 
to quench it. We may readily conceive that a Turk, in this state of suf- 
fering, is in no very amiable frame of mind, and hence it arises that during 
this said fast of the Ramdan, Christians are more liable to be insulted than 
at any other season. We once knew a Turk whip a cigar out of a gentle- 
man’s mouth, and fling it to the other side of the street, so exasperated 
was this true believer at the bare idea of a dog of a Frank being per- 
mitted to smoke, when he would have willingly given one-half he was 
possessed of in the world for a whiff or two at his pipe. But to return to 
our Turk with the parched lips. He eventually reaches home, and hurries 
off to bed again as fast as he can; if the heat and the flies permit him to 
sleep he is indeed a fortunate man, but the chances are that from twelve 
to four in the afternoon his sufferings are beyond all description ; and yet 
it is a well-known fact that but very few of these ‘Turks, though suffering 
martyrdom, will ever deviate from the strict letter of their law. At four 
the greater heat of the day subsides; our friend the Turk, more dead than 
alive, creeps through the streets and out of the town, and onee more wends 
his way to the coffee-shop, where we met him this morning. That esta- 
blishment is now closed; but he chooses out a tree as near to the river’s 
side as he can, and under its pleasant shade inhales, with incaleulable 
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gusto, the pleasant zephyrs that ever and anon breathe coolly across the 
water’s surface. Even to look at the water itself, so blue and cool, is in 
itself a priceless gratification; by and bye many others, in the same pre- 
dicament as himself, are seen approaching from the city ; some try to 
wile the hours away in conversation, some sit and play at backgammon, and 
some few are fortunate enough to fall asleep; bat we never saw a single 
individual with a book in his hands. However cheerful the attempt at 
conversation, however entrancing the chances of the games, time still seems 
to creep on as though the hours had become of an India-rubber texture, 
and were being stretched by time into days: meanwhile lips are more 
cracked than ever, and the tongue sticks to the roof of the mouth. Now 
see with what eagerness all eyes are turned towards one of the party who 
pulls out his wateh to see what time it is—it wants another good half- 
hour te sunset. A few more games at backgammon and it wants a quarter. 
Come, that looks something like. They all rise from their avocations or 
amusements, and slowly strip off their outer jackets, and take off their 
turbans and shoes, and spread their small rugs to be in readiness for their 
devotions. Meanwhile the coffee-shop has been opened, and the regiments 
of stools are again in martial array; the pipes and the narghilees are all 
ready filled, and, like so many cannons, only require fire to be applied to 
them to emit volumes of smoke. Endless pots of coffee are boiling ; the 
loud roar of a real cannon bursts upon the ear, and the assembled sons of 
Islam rush, like so many maniacs, ankle deep into the water. The luxury 
of washing the face and hands and rinsing out the mouth, is not even to 
be surpassed by the first long cool draught of water, though that must be 
quite indescribable. This done, the Turks go through their devotions, 
and then the stools are all filled again, and the clamour of the morning 
commences afresh, only at this period of the day hilarity and good temper 
are substituted for wrath. After smoking a pipe or so, and partaking of 
the indispensable coffee, the Turk goes home to his wife and family, and 
makes a hearty dinner; and then the rest of the night is devoted to the 
bazaars, roving from one shop to another, stuffing and drinking and 
earousing all night. 

And this is what is repeated day after day, and night after night, during 
the thirty long days of the Ramdan. 


HOME TALES.—No. VIII. 
GRACE THOMPSON ; OR, THINK BEFORE YOU ACT. 


Ir was Linton feast. The village green was a moving picture of young 
and old of both sexes. Every face wore a smile, every one had some- 
thing to say to some old acquaintance or friend that was espied in the 
crowd, and hands were shaken, and good wishes and neighbourly inquiries 
exchanged between many, who, on another occasion, would have had 
little to say to each other, or been contented to have returned only a 
passing nod. Now the well-known squeaking voice of Punch was heard, 
and the loud and frequent laugh told how well his stale jests were re- 
ceived. Now the fiddle, the hautboy, and clarionet sounded a sprightly 
tune, and a group of young men and women stood ready for a dance ; 
while a knot of children, at a little distance, took advantage of the music 
and footed it away as merrily as their elders. If there was any sign of 
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discontent or anxiety to be seen, it was only when a poor dog, having 
lost his master, might be noticed forcing his way with eager eyes through 
the multitude, in vain but anxious search of him who in the whole wide 
world was the only one for whom he cared. 

On the skirt of the green stood a small, neat cottage, the little garden 
of which was gay with flowers, and sweet with the perfume which the 
honeysuckle, that covered one entire side of the dwelling, sent forth. 
Within this, close to the door, sat an elderly woman, in a widow’s cap: 
the bitterness of woe, however, had passed away, and a placid look of 
contentment, and even of pleasure, rested on her features. Her knitting 
was in her hand; sometimes she plied her needles diligently, and then, 
resting her hand upon her knee, she amused herself with watching the 
persons who passed; often remarking to herself, with wonder, what 
great boys and girls many had grown since she had seen them that 
day last year, or how old some of her acquaintance were beginning to 
look; change was stamped on all; and, though the thought might not 
have occurred to her, had she herself escaped it? On a sudden, she 
was roused by the voice of a young woman, who had reached the door 
before she perceived her. ‘Oh, Grace Thompson,” cried she, “ is that 
you?” “Tt is, indeed, Mrs. Leason,” replied the other, who was a 
pretty-looking girl, and very smartly dressed. “TI got leave at last 
to come to the feast, but my mistress was, I must say, very unkind about 
it; she did not want to spare me, because she is not well, but how can 
I help that? But, to tell the truth, ’m sick of the fen, and moped to 
death: I’m dying to get back to the town. You never see a merry 
French boy there dancing to his hurdy-gurdy, and laughing till he 
makes you as merry as himself—never a walking piano is to “be heard 
in that hole: no, no, from one day’s end to the ‘other, there’s no sound 
to be heard there but what bulls and cows, calves and sheep, cocks and 
hens, larks and blackbirds make: I should have given warning before 
this, but—” she paused. ‘ But what?” said Mrs. Leason. ‘“ But for 
something I wanted to know,” said Grace; “not from any love of the 
place, you may be sure.” ‘ Well,” said Mrs. Leason, “1 lived many 
years in the fen, and never found it dull.” ‘‘ Ay, but you were living 
with your husband,” said Grace (the widow sighed); “I dare say I 
should not if I was living there with the man of my choice. How's 
Robert?” “Quite well,” answered she. ‘Not married, I suppose?” 
“ Not yet.” “I guessed as much,” said Grace; “I think I should not 
have been the last to hear of it, if he was.” As she spoke, she cast a 
look at the widow, smiled, pointed her toe, and patted her foot on 
the ground, as if in time to some tune she was humming—then, throwing 
her streaming ribbons over her shoulder with an air, she said, “It’s not 
every girl that would take Robert’s fancy.” “Indeed, it is not,” replied 
Mrs. Leason. “ The girl, then, that does please him,” said Grace, again 
pointing her toe, and looking, first on the ground and then on the widow, 
with a smile, “may hold her head rather high, and have something to 
be proud of.” ‘She may be thankful,” said the other; “proud, I 
hope, she would know better than to be.” ‘* You may say so,” returned 
Grace, “she perhaps would not; however, it may be seen soon who’s 
right, you or I. Is Robert within? I expect he is going on the green 
with me.” He’s not at home, and won't be till quite late,” replied 
Mrs. Leason. “No! I am surprised,” said Grace, colouring: “ pro- 
mises are not made, I should think, to be broken—but he must please 
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himself ;” and she gave her bonnet a smart twitch as if it did not sit 
comfortably. “ Robert will please himself,” said his mother; “and he 
will be cautious how he sets about it, Grace, I will be plain with you 
—you are nursing hopes that will come to nothing.” ‘“ That’s to be 
proved,” said she, pettishly ; “mothers don’t know everything.” “I 
know that Robert has never kept company with you,” said Mrs. Leason. 
‘* But a man may show by his way,” said Grace, ‘‘ what he means to do.” 
**My Robert,” returned Mrs. Leason, “would scorn to put notions 
into any girl’s mind that were not in his—he is ‘kind and obliging to 
all; but she who mistakes common civility for affection, who puts a 
meaning of her own upon another’s words or manner, is deceived, not 
by him, but by her own vanity. Grace, I must tell you the truth— 
you are not suited to my son.” ‘‘ And why not?” asked she; ‘ good 
looks are not our own making, but when we have them—” “TI said 
nothing about looks,” said Mrs. Leason, “you are pretty enough to 
please any one.” Grace smiled. “And you ‘Tl allow that I can put my 
things on well,” said she, “and have undeniable good taste.” *T don't 
count those flowers, and that broad ribbon, a proof of it,” said the other. 
“Why, they are all the fashion!” cried she. “Grace! Grace!” said 
Mrs. Leason, ‘‘ what has a man, who works for his daily bread, to do with 
good looks, good taste, or fashion! a sweet temper, neatness, modesty — 
a heart that fears God as well as loves himself—these are the qualities 
my son has been looking for, and which I hope he has found.” “ You 
don’t mean to say Robert is going to be—” she gulped at the word 
“married.” ‘Yes, I do,” replied Mrs. Leason; “ Robert is going to 
be married to a young woman he has known many years.” ‘‘ Not 
Rachel West, to be sure?—no one that ever saw them together would 
suppose he had such a thought,” cried Grace. ‘ Very likely,” replied 
she ; “a right-thinking man is careful to study the girl he feels inclined 
to make his wife, knowing how much his happiness will depend upon 
her, and to hide from her and from others what is passing in his own 
mind, till he has satisfied himself that she will suit him. Yes, Grace, 
the pleasant partner in a dance, or in a walk, does not often make the 
best wife; and men are aware of this: they keep for such their gay 
words, the’ merry company; but they yield their respect and love to 
those who are likely to make the best partners, and the best companions 
for life. Robert’s banns will be published next Sunday.” ‘Then they 
shall not be the only ones that shall be read that day,” cried Grace, 
tossing her head. “ He’s not the only man in the parish, or the only 
one to make a choice he need not be ashamed of!” and so saying, 
she darted from the door, and hastily walked to the green. A group 
of young men soon assembled round her; among those was one of the 
name of Simon Nash, a mere stripling, equally light-hearted and weak. 
To him Grace directed all her attention. She danced with him, walked 
with him; and so flattered was Simon with being singled out by such 
a smart girl, that before they parted it was agreed that he should put their 
names in the parish book that evening. 

The next morning Mrs. Leason repeated the conversation between 
her and Grace the day before, to her son, of whom indeed she had 
every cause to be proud. “I am very sorry,” said he, when his mother 
had finished; “but Grace must thank herself entirely for any pain she 
may feel. There is a cruelty in raising hopes in the bosom of a girl 
which it is not his intention to confirm, that makes him beneath the 
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name of man that is guilty of it. Ill should I deserve the happiness 
that is, I trust, in store for me, if in any degree I could aecuse myself 
of such conduct. No, no, I have been vain at no one’s eost; for after 
all it is vanity at bottom that leads a man to sport with another’s feelings, 
and expose her to pain whom it is his duty to soothe and protect. I 
blame a girl for too readily believing what may be said to her; but 
I blame him a great deal more who, taking advantage of a woman’s 
weakness, tempts her to believe what he knows in his heart to be false 
and dangerous to her. The very love I have felt for my mother has 
been my safeguard in this respect, and so it should be that of every son.” 

Grace told her mistress when she returned that she intended to quit 
her service. A month’s wages or a month’s warning was the bargain 
between them, but Grace cared little about the loss of a few shillings. 
She would stay a fortnight out of convenience to herself; and as part 
of her last quarter’s wages was in the hands of her mistress, she thought 
herself pretty well off; while Simon on his part looked boldly on the 
future, for it was only the beginning of hay harvest, and the summer and 
autumn were before him. They hired part of a cottage, got together a 
little furniture, and presented themselves at the altar as smart a couple as 
is generally seen, and spent afterwards as gay a wedding-day as most 
persons, 

Early the same morning Robert entered his mother’s chamber. ‘Come, 
mother,” said he, ‘* you must give me your blessing; this is my wedding- 
day, you know, and I must be off for Elton, or Rachel will think me 
long.” ‘* My blessing, the blessing of the widow’s God, be yours, my 
son,” returned she; ‘your dutiful conduct to me merits that precious 
gift from the Lord, a good wife. Tarry no longer, for this. is a day 
of trial to your Rachel, and she will need every kind word and look 
from you to help her to part from her childhood’s home and her parents’ 
love. Oh, Robert! it is a strange and awful feeling that fills the heart 
of a young and fond female when she is about to leave those for ever 
whose love has never failed her, to trust the love of one alone; one 
from whom, kind or unkind, death only can sever her. It won’t be 
doubt of you that will make her pause and tremble as she crosses the 
threshold of the old home, and fills her eyes with tears when she says 
“good-bye ;’ but a fear that only the good and pure and gentle heart 
of a woman can feel. Those drops, fall fast and many as they may, are 
but the soldering of a new link to the broken chain, making it stronger 
than it was before. Let them flow; the eye that sheds them will soon look 
the brighter on you, and reflect the joy that sparkles in your own.” She 
parted the rich eurls that shaded her son’s brow, and pressing a kiss upon it, 
smiled the blessing she could not again utter, and pointed him to be gone. 

The sun was going down when the widow’s quick ear caught the sound 
of coming feet. The teaboard had long been set, the chairs arranged, 
the cake on the hearth had been turned many times, and the kettle 
more than once been filled up, so quickly from the blaze beneath had 
the water boiled away. All was comfort, cleanliness, and neatness. Mrs, 
Leason wore her new cap, her best gown, and her company apron. It 
had been her intention to meet the pair at the entrance, and bid them 
welcome ; but when she saw them coming, how it was she could never 
afterwards account for, she sank into her chair, where, unable to make 
an effort to rise, she sat silent and pale. ‘ Mother,” cried Robert, as 
he sprang forward, and with his bride sank beside her, “here is my 
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wife! love her for my sake a little while, you will soon love her for her 
own.” “I love her for her own sake now,” cried the good woman, bursting 
into tears; and for a few happy moments no one attempted to speak. 

The summer was ended, the harvest safely housed, work had been 
plentiful, and the beginning of the winter was mild and open. Simon 
and Grace had felt slight inconvenience as yet; but employment was 
now getting scarce. ‘The little they earned was not put to the best 
account, for neither knew anything of management; and while Simon 
liked the company he met at the Dragon, Grace found her neighbours’ 
homes more agreeable than her own. In the spring their family was 
increased, and her employment for the most part consisted in wandering 
from one house to another with her baby. She was no longer smart, 
but untidy in her person, and her infant was kept so dirty that no one 
cared to nurse it, and relieve her for a time of a task she did not profess 
to like. She and Simon neither agreed nor quarrelled; they put up 
with each other. There was no love between them; and it was easy to 
foresee that coming troubles would try them both severely. 

In the meantime Robert and Rachel were happier each day. Equally 
industrious, equally prudent, if they had nothing to spare, they had 
certainly little to desire. Good management and frugality made their 
earnings go further with them than with most others. He was very 
seldom out of employment, and she was extremely handy with her needle, 
an excellent ironer and getter-up of fine linen. Nothing was put into 
the drawers, after having been washed, without having been looked over 
to see what repairs were necessary; and thus she might have defied the 
sharpest eyes to find a broken stitch either in her own clothes or her 
husband’s. When her baby came its birth gave joy to all. Rachel’s 
world was her home, her chief care her husband’s comfort and her 
infant’s welfare. So sweet and fresh, so clean and healthy was the 
little creature, that none passed it unnoticed; and if Robert knew pride, 
it was when on a Sunday evening he walked out on the green by the 
side of his wife, and with his child in his arms. Their good mother 
never interfered with them, and did not always give her advice even 
when it was asked. “Learn to depend upon yourselves,” she would 
say; “there is no wisdom like that of your own gathering; you will 
seldom go far out of your way if you take good sense and honest inten- 
tions for your guide ; ; and happily for us, few difficulties lie in a humble 
path like ours.’ 

Another spring, hay-time, and harvest passed. Bad grew worse with 
Simon and Grace; good grew better with Robert and Rachel. Another 
child was born to each; welcomed with joy by these, looked on coldly 
by those. Words now frequently arose between Grace and her husband. 
She taunted him with his love of drink, and he in return laid the blame 
on his dirty home and want of comfort. They had neither money nor 
credit, and as to the little furniture they possessed, it was worth nothing 
either to sell or pawn. Winter brought want—actual, piercing want, 
and the Union was their only resource. When this last step was resolved 
upon, Simon upbraided Grace bitterly, while she was in no way behind 
in the harsh things she uttered. She had thrown herself away, she 
declared, upon him ; he swore that he might date his ruin from her. 
He, he said, hated the sight of the children ; and she expressed no love 
for them. It was with speeches like these that they got into the cart 
which was to take them to Union. The road to this lay across 
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the green. As they were opposite Robert’s cottage, Mr. Johnson, the 
principal farmer of the place, and his son, were standing near the door. 
“Look,” said he to the latter, perceiving who were the party. “ What 
a contrast is here! These men have each followed the great law of 
nature; the act is the same, but the motive that led to it totally different. 
Marriage is honourable, praiseworthy in all, if not entered into lightly 
and as a thing of course. He who can ask God’s blessing on his union, 
and marries with prudence and from affection, may hope to be happy 
himself, whilst he promotes the happiness of others; and in setting a 
good example and bringing up virtuous members of society, he may 
be looked upon as a public henefactor. But he who marries from mere 
folly or fancy, and sees not God in his deed, nor cares for the woe he 
may entail upon others, tempts an evil that will overwhelm him: poor 
himself, he spreads poverty, and with it crime, and so becomes not only 
a burden and a nuisance to his own parish, but a bane to his country.” 


ANDREA DORIA, THE BRAVE OLD ADMIRAL OF GENOA.—No. IV. 


Frescut, having thus encouraged his associates, before he gave them 
his last orders, proceeded to the apartment of his countess. The noise 
of the armed men who crowded the court and palace having long before 
this reached her ears, she feared some hazardous enterprise was at hand, 
and trembled for her husband. 

“Oh! my dear lord,” she exclaimed, as he entered the room, “I am 
glad to see you; my woman’s heart has been full of fears, and you are 
come to calm them. What means this gathering of your friends and 
vassals? this clash of arms, and hurrying to and fro of armed men? 
What does it mean, my dear Lewis? I fear, I greatly fear, you are on 
the eve of some hazardous expedition. Is it so?” 

“We are on the eve of an expedition certainly, my love,” replied 
Fieschi, smiling, ‘but not on a hazardous one by any means. Be not 
alarmed, my Emilia, I stir not from Genoa.” 

“ Ah! it is then as I feared,” said the agitated countess. “ Fieschi! you 
are conspiring against the government, and the life of Andrea Doria!” 
and she burst into tears. 

“Nay, my beloved wife, be not so distressed,” said Fieschi, soothing 
her with the utmost tenderness and affection ; “‘ we are but about to restore 
liberty to Genoa, and as to Doria, he has lived long enough for a tyrant.” 

“ Ah, my dear husband, say not so,” replied the weeping countess ; 
“stain not vour hands with so foul a crime. Doria is wise, and good, 
and virtuous; he will listen to any representations you have to make. 
Oh! let me entreat you, by the love you bear me, to abandon this fear- 
ful undertaking.” 

“T cannot do so, Emilia; I have gone too far to stop. After what 
has passed to-day, my own life would be in jeopardy.” 

“And are you not about to risk it now? fearfully risk it? Oh! 
Lewis, ny husband! for the sake of our children—by the love you bear 
that sleeping boy, your only son, let me implore you not to expose your 
precious life to such imminent danger—let me entreat you to give up so 
wild and wicked a scheme.” 

The Count of Lavagna for a moment bent over the lovely infant 
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sleeping so peacefully, and as he kissed its fair forehead, the father’s 
heart seemed touched; he appeared to hesitate in his purpose; but it 
was only for an instant; and sterner thoughts took possession of his breast. 

“It cannot be, Emilia,” he said, “ I am pledged tosave Genoa. The 
change will be soon effected, my dear wife, for Doria is quite unconscious 
of any conspiracy against him, consequently will be unable to resist. 
Your husband will, to-morrow, be at the head of the government, and 
you will be, as your beauty and virtues deserve you should be, a very 
queen in Genoa,” 

“Oh no! I would not have it so;” said the countess, shuddering, 
“I should be a wretched queen. But I have been a happy wife, Lewis, 
you have ever anticipated my slightest wish; refuse not to hear me now, 
my dear husband; separate yourself from these wicked men; go to 
Doria, and confess all; he has a noble heart, and will forgive.” 

“ Never!” replied Fieschi. ‘You ask impossibilities, Emilia. My 
course is taken. Farewell, my love; you shall either never see me 
more, or you shall to-morrow behold everything in Genoa subject to 
your power.” 

He tenderly enibraced her, and strode from the apartment. 

It was midnight, and the people of Genoa slept in the security of peace, 
when Fieschi and his band of conspirators, numerous, desperate, and 
well-armed, rushed forth to execute their wicked plan. They soon got 
possession of the city gates, and of the Admiral’s galleys—not, however, 
without meeting with some resistance ; and ere long every part of Genoa 
was filled with noise and iumult. The streets re-echoed with the cry of 
“Fieschi and Liberty!” At the sound of that name, so popular and 
beloved, many of the lower orders took arms and joined the conspirators. 
The nobles and friends of Doria, on the contrary, astonished and alarmed, 
shut the gates of their houses, and thought of nothing but of securing 
them from pillage. At length, the noise excited by all this violence 
and confusion reached the Doria palace. Giannetino was the first to 
be aroused. He imagined the noise was occasioned by a mutiny of the 
sailors, and starting immediately from his bed, called together a few 
attendants, and hurried towards the harbour. The unfortunate young man 
had not proceeded far, when he was met by some of the conspirators. 
Instantly recognising him, they exclaimed, “It is the younger Doria! 
the proud Giannetino! Down with him!” and falling on the hapless 
youth with the utmost fury, they murdered him on the spot. 

In the meantime, the Admiral, awakened by the tumult, was hurrying 
on his clothes, when Alberto Maratti hastily entered the apartment. 
“There is an insurrection, Admiral!” exclaimed the young officer; 
“the mob approach the palace—save yourself, I entreat you !” 

** Explain your words, Alberto,” said the Admiral, calmly; “who 
heads this outbreak ?” 

“ Fieschi, Count of Lavagna; the city is in the hands of him and his 
adherents.”’ 

“ Fieschi! is it possible?’ exclaimed Doria, in great surprise. 

“Tt is too true. He has a numerous and armed band with him. 
There is not a moment to lose, noble Signor; your life is in the utmost 
danger.” 

“T have faced danger before now,” said the brave old Admiral, buckling 


on his sword. “Call out the guard; I will soon bring this foolish people 
to order.” 
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“The guard is overpowered, Admiral; your galleys are in the rioters 
hands; there is no resource but instant flight.” 

“Flight! do you talk to Andrea Doria of flight, Alberto? Call my 
nephew; call Giannetino. These disturbers of the public peace shall 
soon be silenced. Why do you pause?” he continued, looking at the 
terrified attendants ; .‘‘ call my nephew, instantly.” 

“ Alas! noble Admiral,” said Alberto, “your nephew has been slain 
in the tumult.” 

“Slain! my nephew slain! Oh! Alberto, unsay those cruel words! 
you speak not; oh! my Giannetino! child of my affections! would that 
I had died instead of thee!” And the old man hid his face in his hands, 
and groaned in anguish, 

It was a terrible blow to Andrea Doria. He had brought up the 
youth from a child; lavished on him the utmost tenderness and affec- 
tion, and made him the heir to his house and fortunes. ‘True, Giannetino 
was not worthy of his love; but, with the partiality of an aged relative, 
the Admiral overlooked his faults, and saw only his good qualities. And 
now he was gone! the last prop of his solitary old age! his bright days 
suddenly cut short by violent hands. Oh! it was a terrible blow. 

And in this state of anguish, and whilst the tumult of the approaching 
mob came nearer and nearer, Alberto found it less difficult to persuade 
the sorrow-stricken man to retire to a place of safety. Being fully 
assured that all resistance was hopeless in the present state of affairs, 
and yielding to the earnest solicitations of his friends and dependants, 
Doria mounted a horse which had been prepared for him, and sought 
safety in flight. 

In the midst of this general consternation, a few senators assembled 
in the senate-house to concert, if possible, some measures for allaying 
the tumult, and restoring peace to the city. All agreed that it was 
useless then to attempt to resist the conspirators by force, and that nothing 
remained but to treat with them. Deputies were accordingly sent to 
learn from Fieschi what were the concessions with which he would be 
satisfied, or rather to submit to any terms he might please to prescribe. 

But where was Fieschi? Alas! the unhappy man had already paid 
the penalty of his erime! 

Hearing a sudden uproar on board the Admiral’s galley, he feared 
the slaves were about to overpower his associates, and hastened thither 
in some alarm. Stepping precipitately on the plank which led from 
the shore to the vessel, it overturned, and he fell into the sea. Being 
loaded with heavy armour, he immediately sank to the bottom; and at 
the very moment when he was about to take full possession of every- 
thing his ambitious heart could desire, Fieschi, Count of Lavagna, 
perished in the deep waters ! 

“We come from the senate-house,” said the deputies, approaching a 
small group of the principal conspirators, “and we desire to treat with 
your leader. Where is the Count of Lavagna?” 

The few conspirators, who had just learned the fate of Fieschi, desired 
above everything to keep it secret, till a treaty with the senators should 
put the’ city entirely in their power. They knew how much depended 
on this, and trusted to sueceed in concealing the fatal news; when all 
their hopes were disconcerted by the imprudence of Jerome Fieschi, the 
Count’s younger brother. 

“ Where is the Count of Lavagna, you ask?” he said, with an air of 
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childish vanity; “I am now the only person to whom that title belongs, 
and with me you must treat.” 

These words discovered to his friends as well as enemies what had 
happened. While the deputies, with admirable presence of mind, imme- 
diately took high ground, and made high demands, suitable to this change 
in their circumstances, the conspirators, dismayed at the death of a man 
they had loved and trusted, and placing no confidence in Jerome, a 
giddy, inexperienced youth, felt their courage die away and their hearts 
sink within them. Their leader was gone, and with him the spirit which 
had animated the enterprise. There was no one who could supply his 
place. Many had obeyed his orders merely from a desire to please the 
popular young noble; they desired no change in the government, and 
scarcely knew the object at which he aimed. But he was no more; 
and sad and dispirited the conspirators withdrew,—some to their houses, 
hoping that amidst the darkness of the night they might have passed 
unobserved, and might remain unknown; and some seeking safety by 
a timely retreat, were, before break of day, many miles from the city, 
which, but a few short hours before, had been so nearly in their own hands. 

The next morning all was quiet in Genoa; not an enemy was to be 
seen; and the conspirators having conducted their enterprise with more 
noise than bloodshed, but few marks of violence remained. Two, how- 
ever, had fallen on that eventful night, whose loss was long and bitterly 
mourned. ‘The widowed Countess of Lavagna sat in her darkened cham- 
ber, in the deepest grief; whilst the aged Doria lamented the death of 
one who had been the pride and joy of his declining years. The ambi- 
tion of Fieschi, and the haughtiness of Giannetino, had alike proved 
fatal to each. 

The sun was shining brightly on the magnificent city of Genoa and 
on the calm blue waters of its bay, when Andrea Doria returned to 
his home. He was welcomed back by the inhabitants, who poured forth 
to meet him, with loud acclamations of joy; but he scarcely heeded 
them ; his heart was full. 

Alas! the first object that met his eyes on his entrance into his palace, 
was the mangled body of his beloved nephew. It had been conveyed 
to the hall, to await interment. The brave old Admiral, who had 
faced danger and death so many times, was quite overcome at the sad 
spectacle. 

“Will you not move on, noble Signor?” said Alberto, who had at- 
tended him, and affectionately endeavoured to soothe his grief; “this 
is no place for you.” But Doria moved not. 


‘¢ Never a word he answer’d, 
In sorrow strong and deep ; 
But he wept, that aged warrior, 
Tears such as women weep.” 


It was a heavy blow for him! and yet, such was the moderation and 
magnanimity of this noble-minded old man, that the sentence passed 
against the conspirators did not exceed the just measure of severity 
requisite for the support of the government, and was dictated neither 
by the violence of resentment nor the rancour of private revenge. 

When Andrea Doria was in his eighty-sixth year he went to sea again 
to attack his old enemies, the Turks. His death took place in 1560, he 
being then ninety-four years of age. Though he had been for so many 
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years at the head of the republic of Genoa, and in high favour with the 
Emperor Charles, he left no very large fortune behind him, owing to 
his princely style of living and his generous disposition. He died deeply 
lamented by his countrymen, who paid the highest honours to the memory 
of the departed patriot. To this day the name of Andrea Doria is re- 
verenced and loved in Genoa. 
“ His land is one vast monument, 
Bearing-the record high, 
Of a spirit in itself content, 
And a name that cannot die.” 


CHINESE COFFINS EXPOSED AT NINGPO. 


Tue Chinese were long celebrated by European writers for their scrupulous 
attention to the dead, and the reverence they paid to their deceased parents 
and ancestors. It appears that they are now as careless as they were once 
careful, and that the decencies of sepulture are confined to the upper classes. 
It is to be noted, however, that the prosperity of the empire, together with 
all its ancient institutions, has been rapidly on the decline these last fifty 
years. One of our missionaries says—‘‘Sauntering upon the walls of 
Ningpo, we occcasionally fell in with a child’s coffin Along the 
foot of the ramparts, we observed many coffins strewed about. Some had 
been broken up through age, some had been burst open by the hands of 
foreigners, and some (especially those that appeared to have been recently 
laid down) had been opened and rummaged by thieves or by hungry dogs. 
This exposure of coffins, both within and without the city, is the most for- 
bidding spectacle I have witnessed since I came here. I am told that they 
contain the remains of poor people. ‘The more prosperous part of the 
population are careful to an extreme of the relics of their departed friends.” 

It is, however, consoling to know, on the same authority, that the 
wealthier classes were taking upon themselves the more decent interment of 
the poor. 

** At a short distance in the country, there is a hill of sepulture, called 
the Charity Hill, the property of a philanthropic society now existing in 
Ningpo. Among other objects, it aims at providing the poorer classes 
with coffins, and a suitable spot for interment free of all charges. It is a 
society supported by public subscriptions, and annually publishes its report 
of transactions and funds. One day, while walking upon the walls, I was 
not a little surprised to find, collected at different points both within and 
without the ramparts, heaps of new coffins. Not many days after, when I 
repeated my walk, they had all disappeared; nor was I able to meet with 
any satisfactory explanation, until one of the reports of the society fell into 
my hands, In it I see intimated that at certain times they send their 
agents out to pile together the new coffins of poor people, for the purpose 
of removing them in boats to Charity Hill, where they are buried at the 
expense of the society.”* 


* ‘Notes of a Seven Months’ Residence in the City of Ningpo,’ &c. By the 
Rev. W. C. Milne. Chinese Repository, vol. xiii., Victoria, Hong Kong. 
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THE ASSEGAI, OR KAFIR WAR SPEAR. 


Tue assegai, the chief weapon of the Kafir, is a long spear, the shaft 
whereof is formed from a slender tree, called by the natives assegai wood ; 
it is pliable like the yew we use for bows. The blade is of iron, wrought 
with great patience and care out of such scraps of rusty metal as accident 
casts about the country; and the blades so worked are infinitely superior 
to those sent from England for sale, inasmuch as the latter readily bend. 
Blade and shaft are bound together by strips of bullock’s hide, the usual 
whipcord of the country. With the assegai the Kafir hews the bush 
obstructing his path, cuts up his meal of stolen beef, carves, with curious 
neatness, some of the simple utensils of his household, digs up roots, kills 
game, shaves his head on occasion of mourning, and drives off his prey 
when the cattle-guards sleep. 

There are many kinds of assegais; that employed in hunting the 
elephant is ribbed, and some are barbed like arrows. The Zooluhs, a 
tribe to the eastward, who, unlike the Kafirs of our colonial border, readily 
close with their enemy, use the short, stabbing assegai. 

When “the land is up” (disturbed by rumours of war), the women assume 
the assegai, and in the war-chants and dances the noise produced by the 
“shiver of spears,” accompanied, too, as it is by the shrill wild cry of the 
Amazons, is quite startling in its effect. 

Like the Arab, the Kafir plants the spear in the earth in token of war. 
A Chief on leaving his hut in a morning, and beholding the slender shaft 
fixed opposite his threshold, knows that an enemy’s foot has gone by in 
the night; and the traveller may take warning when he learns by such 
indications in his route, ‘‘ that the word has gone forth to slay.” 

A finer or more terrific sight than a savage with an assegai quivering in 
his grasp, ere he hurls it to the distance of some fifty yards, cannot be 


imagined. 


The annexed engraving 1s remarkable from the date inscribed on the 
blade of the weapon it represents. Doubtless it was the handicraft of 
some poor shipwrecked creature cast on the eastern coast during the last 
century ; the worn appearance of the characters proves the inscription to 
be very old. It fell into the hands of Captain Gregory, Royal Artillery, 
in the following manner :— E 

During the Kafir war of 1846-7, a party of the 7th Dragoon Guards 
loitering at a ford in the Keiskama river to fill their calabashes, were 
suddenly interrupted by a rustle in “the bush,” and out started a young 
Kafir, who, after flinging his knob hierrie (war club) at a soldier, fled along 
the bank of the stream. Captain Gregory, who was the first to desery the 
Kafir’s route, yielded to a sudden impulse, and uttered that long shrill 
whistle to which our English youths know how to give expression; the 
savage turned at once and hurled an assegai at Captain Gregory, which 
happily fell harmless ; but the fugitive paid the penalty of his rashness 
by being shot dead on the spot. On going up to the body, the weapon 
represented in the engraving was found by his side. 7 





ADVENTURES IN THE WYNARD JUNGLE, COAST OF 
MALABAR.—No. I. 


In the midst of that dense, extensive, and in many places almost impene- 
trable jungle, through the massive foliage of whose leaves and interwoven 
boughs no sun, or scarce even daylight, has for many centuries penetrated— 
whose huge and stately trees grow taller than the lofty Ghauts and moun- 
tains, up whose sides, and through whose fissures, valleys and dales, they 
are thickly set—is situated that district, called Wynard, which is included 
in the jurisdiction of the Honourable East India Company’s collector and 
magistrate for Malabar. ‘This district, besides some of the notable sea- 
port towns, includes a vast number of petty villages under the immediate 
supervision of ‘ cutwalls,” or native assistant collectors; and perhaps, 
for many reasons, as chief among these may rank Manintoddy, a village 
situated in the most central position of the jungle, and through which 
passes the high road for travellers and troops bound from Bangalore and 
the Mysore district to Cananore, and the other military cantonments on 
the coast of Malabar. 

Manintoddy was formerly, and I believe still continues to be, one of the 
outpost stations for detachments of native infantry regiments that chance 
to be in cantonment at Cananore. This detachment, under the command 
of a subaltern officer, and accompanied by a native apothecary, is every 
six months relieved ; and its presence in the centre of so huge a forest, in- 
habited by a wild and almost lawless people, serves not only to secure in a 
great measure the safety of travellers who are continually passing to and 
fro, but it acts also as a safeguard for the transit of the tappal, or native 
post, and the more important transit of treasury detachments, conveying 
large sums of money for Government disbursements, and whose strength is 
usually increased by seapoys from the little force stationed at Manintoddy, 
who accompany the convoy from one extremity of the jungle to the 
other, a distance which usually oceupies troops upwards of a week to ac- 
complish, Lastly, though by no means leastly, is the position of this 
jungle detachment of all-important service, and a boon of great price, to the 
large caravans of Coolies, who, on their heads and shoulders, convey many 
of the creature comforts of this life from the far-distant presidency of 
Madras, for the special behoof and benefit of the collectors and judges and 
military messes stationed in Malabar, and which Coolies must needs of 
necessity pass through the very heart of the jungle. These poor creatures, 
who, in a state of almost perfect nudity, and with no sandals to their feet, 
have traversed many miles of alternately rugged mountainous country and 
level hot broiling plains, under the scorching heat of an Indian sun, have 
more than one difficulty to contend with on entering the precincts of the 
Wynard Jungle. The abrupt, steep, and rugged ascent of that huge ghaut, 
called the Perrier Peak, by day; the terrors of wild elephants, tigers, 
chetahs, and other ferocious brutes, with which the jungle literally teems 
by night ; and the not less fearfiil venom of innumerable serpents, from the 
deadly cobra to the dangerous small carpet snake. Add to this, the 
poisoned atmosphere of the night air, thickly impregnated with putrifying 
vegetation, and swarming with gnats and mosquitoes innumerable. These 
are evils all sufficient in themselves to intimidate the boldest and most 
courageous of wayfarers ; but to the Madras pariahs, who belong to that 
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caste or sect the most notorious for cowardice and effeminacy, these mis- 
chiefs are augmented by the occasional depredatory incursions of bands of 
marauders, infesting, more especially, the outskirts of the jungle, but to 
whose roguish practices this vicinity of the military stationed at Manin- 
toddy has for many years proved a most salutary check. 

Many laughable anecdotes are told, the truth of which have been vouched 
for, in which these Coolies figure, not much to the credit of their own 
personal courage; nor, indeed, can the Hindoo palanquin-bearers yaunt 
themselves on the score of valiant deeds. Some of these anecdotes, though 
doubtless stale to Indian ears, may prove amusing to those who have never 
yet been exiled so far from their native shores, and for their behoof we insert 
them. On one occasion a long train of Coolies, bound for Cananore from 
Madras, whose burthens consisted chiefly of tubs of China sugar-candy (of 
which there is an immense consumption in India), had made such good 
progress in their journey as to find themselves safe and sound, both with 
regard to body and their cargoes, at the foot of the Perrier Ghaut in 
Wynard. The hour was about noon, the usual time for the Coolies’ sub- 
stantial midday repast of curry and rice, ghee and dholl, ad libitum. 
Availing themselves of a partially cleared space, where the huge teak trees 
had been cut down and carried off for timber, and where the brushwood 
had been set on fire by the charcoal-burners, they deposited their burthens 
in a pyramidal form in the centre, and leaving three or four of their 
companions to guard the spot, the others betook themselves into the jungle, 
some in search of fuel, some to fetch water from a neighbouring rivulet, 
some to wash the rice and grind and prepare the ingredients for curry ; 
whilst two or three, who were the lucky possessors of old rusty matchlocks, 
stole forth on all fours, screened by the tall reeds and grass (fit lurking 
places for tigers), in the hopes of coming upon some unwary deer or maghe, 
a wild duck, or a jungle fowl. The men left to guard the goods from 
invading troops of mischievous monkeys (whole armies of which were 
chattering and hopping from branch to branch in their immediate vicinity), 
were so overcome by heat and fatigue, that they had scarcely been left five 
minutes by themselves before they were, pariah-like, fast asleep on the 
ground, their very unsonorous snoring giving ample and satisfactory proof 
of this fact to the deeply-interested monkey tribe, who were all on the 
alert for pillage and robbery. The tubs were speedily beset by these in- 
numerable inquisitive and sugar-loving creatures, who, with the assistance 
of their teeth, speedily nuded the tubs of their canvas coverings, and had 
succeeded in wrenching the tops off several of them, and were investigating 
with intense gratification their contents, when, lo! a mighty trumpeting 
announced the near approach of a wild elephant, and the sleepers started 
up in horror and consternation, just in time to witness the speedy and con- 
fused retreat of the greatly-alarmed monkeys, and to join with all preci- 
pitancy in their flight from the unwelcome presence of a huge solitary old 
male elephant, with a pair of tusks so long that he could easily have 
spitted half a dozen Coolies on either of them. Now, it is at no time an 
agreeable rencontre to meet with wild elephants in any number, but a 
solitary one is notoriously a most dangerous character. Large herds of 
elephants have been known to pass travellers, and cross their road within a 
few yards, without even so much as vouchsafing a look at them, possibly 
considering man too insignificant a thing for their royal consideration ; but 
even they are not always so obligingly indifferent, more especially if you 
chance to intrude yourself upon their private haunts and pasturages; and 
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an instance of this kind we shall hereafter refer to. A single elephant is 
always in a bad humour, and wreaks his vengeance upon everything and 
every one he comes across; he is either an old bachelor that has been 
crossed in love, or has quarrelled with his wife, or has committed some 
breach of elephantine etiquette, for which he has been tried by court-martial 
and been drummed out of their society ; or else he is a misanthrope, or 
rather, I should say, an elephanthrope, and probably subjected to occasional 
fits of lunacy, and is an exile and a solitary sojourner in the land of savage 
animals. Hence he is fifty times more unwelcome than fifty of his brethren, 
and the Coolies in question knew this well, and the same instinct that made 
the monkeys fly for shelter, induced the Coolies, though half asleep, to 
follow their example; and well it was they did so, for they had not been 
many seconds gone before the elephant was right in amongst the tubs, 
scattering and trampling them in every direction. The foraging parties 
who had gone forth in quest of fuel, &c., wholly unaware of all that had 
transpired during their brief absence, were returning en masse with their 
rice and dholl ready prepared for cooking, when, oh, horror of horrors! the 
foremost amongst them came quite unexpectedly upon a scene that made 
his blood congeal almost in his veins. ‘The ground was bestrewed with rags 
and bits of sugar-candy tubs, and what the Coolies, in their fevered imagi- 
nation, took to be the mangled remains of their unfortunate companions ; 
whilst in the centre was piled up little hillocks of sugar-candy, which, 
having accidentally got a taste of, the elephant seemed to relish amazingly, 
and was assiduously employing himself in sweeping together the scattered 
morsels with the assistance of his huge trunk ; these were no sooner col- 
lected, than he leisurely set to work and devoured every atom of it, each 
mouthful consisting of about as much as two ordinary tubs would contain. 
He was too much engrossed in this pleasant task to take the smallest notice 
of the terror-struck Coolies, who were glaring at this proceeding from 
behind a range of bushes not many yards in front of the elephant. Having 
finished this rare and costly repast—to the great discomfiture of the ex- 
pectant monkeys, that from the loftier branches of the trees were screaming 
and chattering forth their disapproval of the whole proceedings—the ele- 
phant evinced his satisfaction by another discordant blast, the notes of 
which lent lightning to the heels of the Coolies, who fled to Manintoddy 
to recount this strange adventure, and who, accompanied by the officer 
commanding the detachment, and some half-dozen seapoys, returned to 
indicate the spot where the débris of the feast, and the deep marks of the 
elephant’s huge feet, gave undeniable testimony as to the veracity of their 
statement. 

For many years afterwards this particular spot was the terror of all 
travellers passing that way; and indeed a fresh pathway was formed to 
avoid the beat of the “ sugar-candy elephant,” a nickname which this 
savage brute bore through many years that he managed to avoid the vigi- 
lance of armed parties sent out to plot his destruction. One officer of 
the Madras cavalry, Lieutenant F—, a very corpulent man, had a 
most miraculous escape from this identical elephant. F—’s regiment was 
then stationed at Bangalore, and he was proceeding for the benefit of his 
health to the Malabar coast and the Neilgherry Hills. Much to his 
astonishment, one day his palanquin-bearers, who were going along at the 
usual ambling pace, and droning forth their usual nasal song of Jamenta- 
tion or encouragement, as the case may be—as the road is good or bad, or 
the burthen they carry light or heavy. “ Ho-ho-hum—Hi-hum—Hidday— 
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Babba!” was still ringing in the drowsy subaltern’s ears, when, to his utter 
amazement, the palanquin was thrown to the ground with a sudden jerk, 
and the bearers fled in every direction in the greatest consternation. The 
unhappy sub had just time to scramble out of his palanquin, when it was 
crushed into a thousand atoms by the mighty charge of the elephant, who 
carried everything before it, and then pursued the fugitive Lieutenant till 
he ultimately took refuge behind a more than ordinarily big tree, round 
which he dodged the infuriated animal till ready to drop from the effects 
of fatigue and terror, The elephant’s patience being quite exhausted, 
it retreated a few paces, and then turning round, charged headlong at the 
tree. The shock was so great that it threw F—, who was on the other side, 
completely off his legs ; and such had been the force used by the elephant, 
that he had imbedded his tusks so deep in the tree as to render him utterly 
powerless—a prisoner caught in his own trap. But F—, who had no 
arms about him, fled for protection to the nearest village, where the 
cutwall, at the head of the assembled villagers, sallied forth in pursuit of 
the miscreant, whom they found firmly entangled by his enormous and 
beautiful tusks—a species of elephant Absolom, betrayed into the power of 
his enemies by the very beauty and strength of that which he vaunted 
himself in. Old Sugar-candy was quickly despatched, much to the satis- 
faction of travellers at large; and his haunt, though still pointed out, is as 
secure now (at least it was when we passed) as any place in a jungle can 
be expected to prove, which is not, however, saying much for its safety. 
The country for several miles round the village of Manintoddy has been 
cleared of the cumbrous trees that for many years excluded the light of the 
day and the moistening dews of night. Its position is comparatively 
healthy, for all the immediate causes of fever have been removed, the 
brushwood and rank grass and weeds burnt, and the earth tilled, irrigated, 
and cultivated. The house erected for the accommodation of the officer in 
command of the detachment is commodious, and affords ample shelter to 
travellers, who in most instances become, during their brief sojourn, the 
guests of the generally speaking hospitable sub. The apothecary has a 
small room to himself, and the lines of the seapoys are in its immediate 
vicinity. Vegetable gardens, and fruit-trees and flowers (amongst which 
figure conspicuously endless marigolds, that flower for which all Orientals, 
and especially Mahometans, evince so great a partiality, and which the 
Syrians use in flavouring their soups), are carefully tended by the succes- 
sive detachments. The apothecary glories, like another Captain Cuttle, 
in his sunflowers; the lieutenant, in his mignionettes and sweetbriars ; two 
exotics at Manintoddy, originally from England, and lastly from Bangalore. 
There is a large tank not far from the officers’ quarters, whose muddy 
waters is the general rendezvous of all the geese and ducks in the village, 
and occasionally this squadron is strengthened by a large fleet of migrat- 
ing geese, bound, under convoy of an old man, a little boy, and a couple 
of ferocious Polygar dogs, from the cheap market of Cochin—where they 
are obtainable at about an ana a head, and seldom cost more than a 
fanam—to the more wealthy and luxurious cantonment of Bangalore, 
where there are many European mouths to fill and gormandizing appetites 
to appease, and where, therefore, geese are always a staple commodity of 
commerce, It is amusing to meet, in the very thickest of the jungle, these 
singular convoys, and to watch the patience and skill displayed by the old 
man and the boy and the dogs, and the apparent sagacity of the geese 
themselves; and wonderful that any one of the whole party should ever 
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traverse in safety from one extremity to the other of the jungles: yet we 
were given to understand that, with very few exceptions, these travel- 
ling geese reached their destination in safety, though hourly, for many 
days, exposed to the attacks of chetahs, wild cats, hyzenas, jackals, and 
many other enemies of the feathered tribe. This is mainly attributable to 
the extreme vigilance of those ferocious guardians, the Polygar dogs,— 
great beasts as big nearly as a young calf, whose deep gruff bark and 
terrific growl are re-echoed far and wide through the jungle, and resemble 
more the angry roaring of a lion than the usual intonations of the canine 
race. The old man and the boy are each armed with a long thin 
bamboo, with two or three little bells attached to the thin end. These 
bells create a continual tinkling, which not only serves to keep the geese 
together in a proper line of march, but it has the desirable effect of scaring 
away any enemies that may be in covert, or lurking in the neighbourhood ; 
more especially serpents have a great dread of this species of music or 
noise. Besides these bamboos, the conductors carry upon their backs 
two or three large light wicker-work baskets, which fit into each other, 
and are intended to cover over the geese at night, to prevent their 
straying; thus equipped, they follow in the rear of the flock, one dog 
leading the van, while the other, like an aide-de-camp on a review day, is 
continually cantering backwards and forwards, on either side of the long 
line of geese, often more than two hundred in number. Should a fractious 
goose stray from the ranks, or a gander waddle after a frog, the offender 
is instantly seized by the seruff of the neck, and the Polygar, after giving 
it a good shaking, quietly sets it down in its proper post, and it will be 
many an hour before that goose forgets the effects of the rough treatment. 
Luckily for the tempers of the conductors, they have been pretty well 
drilled into the regular goose-step before arriving at the precincts of the 
jungle, having had a week or ten days’ practice before arriving at Wynard. 
Hence custom becomes second nature with them, and they waddle along 
sedately enough, under the alarming influence of the bells and the dogs, 
and scarce even give utterance to a discontented cackle, as though aware 
that such indeeorous proceedings might expose them to imminent danger. 
‘They travel with hardly five minutes’ interval of repose from sunrise to 
sunset, only being permitted to stop and slake their thirst at the occasional 
small rivulets they traverse in their way; and such parts of the journey 
must be most trying to their feelings, being obliged to tear themselves 
away from a cool-looking ditch, in the very hottest of hot Indian seasons. 
On arriving at their journey’s end each day, they are encamped as near as 
they can get to some small native village, or close to the Government 
travellers’ bungalows; either the one or the other they are sure to reach, 
as the distance between the stations has been admirably measured for the 
convenience of wayfarers. The first care of the conductors is to borrow a 
momity, or native spade, from the chief of the village, and with this instru- 
ment they dig a circular trench, about eight inches deep, large enough to 
contain within it the whole party, human beings, dogs, and geese included. 
The old man accomplishes this task himself, whilst the lad is employed in 
collecting large bundles of brushwood, dry sticks, and other combustible 
matters; these are all systematically arranged in the circular foss; then 
the night’s provision of water and food for the whole party is procured 
from the village, the dogs meanwhile keeping strict watch over the weary 
and fatigued geese, that are all squatted together, in hungry expectation of 
their supper. All necessary articles being procured, even to the borrowing 
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of pans for water for the geese—which are willingly lent by the natives, 
who are superstitiously humane to dumb creatures—the geese have their 
bran and water; the dogs one portion, and the old man and boy the other, 
of a huge pot full of curry and rice. An occasional goose, reported 
sick or lame, and unable to pursue the march, is condemned to death and 
made into a curry, though it goes sorely against the old man’s grain to 
swallow his own silver. Supper being over, the geese are lodged under the 
before-mentioned baskets, in the centre of the circle; the dogs stretch 
themselves out to sleep on either side of them, and the man and the boy 
set fire to the combustibles all around, and then, planting their thin pliant 
bamboos in the very centre of the circle (where the least breath of wind 
rocks them to and fro, causing the bells to tinkle the night through), they 
retire to rest also—the heavens their canopy, the hard earth their mattress, 
and the dogs and the burning embers their safeguard through the night. 
The night, in itself sultry, is rendered still more oppressive by the intense 
heat of the crackling embers, but long habitude and fatigue have done 
their work, and no nobleman in his stateliest bed, with damask hangings, 
and health and wealth and contentment for his bedfellows, ever slept 
sounder, or awoke more refreshed from his slumber, than do these hardy 
sons of a hot Indian clime. I never heard of their suffering from jungle- 
fever; the heavy dew of morning serves to refreshen and fresh string 
their sinewy limbs, and the early song of the lark wakes them only to 
regret that the pleasures of slumber should be so quickly passed away ; 
they rise up—the embers in the circular trench are still sufficiently hot to 
ignite +the few sticks they have gathered, to warm up the remains of the 
last evening’s supper for the morning’s breakfast ; the dogs come in again 
for their share, and the geese have a plentiful supply of bran to support 
them through the toils of the forthcoming day. The borrowed utensils are 
returned to the villagers, and, just as the first streak of daylight appears 
in the east, the travellers are in motion again. I may here state, that it is 
only whilst within the precincts of the jungle that such precautions as lighting 
a fire all round them at nights are taken by the drovers of these flocks of 
geese ; once in the open country again, and they confine themselves to the 
simple process of piling up a large fire close to their encampment, simply 
for the purpose of cooking their meals, for the guardianship of themselves 
and the geese is confided to those faithful watchguards, the Polygar dogs. 


Great severities do often work an effect quite contrary to that which was 
intended ; and many times those who were bred up in a very severe school 
hate learning ever after for the sake of the cruelty that was used to force 
it upon them. So likewise, an endeavour to bring children to piety and 
goodness by unreasonable strictness and rigour, does often beget in them 
a lasting disgust and prejudice against religion, and teacheth them to hate 
virtue, at the same time that they teach them to know it.—TiLLorson. 


THE truest characters of ignorance 

Are vanity and pride and arrogance ; 

As blind men use to bear their noses higher 
Than those that have their eyes and sight entire. 


BUTLER. 





